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INCOME AND PROPERTY TAXES IN SWITZER- 
LAND. 

THE controversies of the present day concerning taxation 
may everywhere be reduced to two categories : questions 
of justice and questions of expediency. 

Whenever it becomes a question of fixing the proportions in 
which the various classes of a people shall contribute to the 
public burdens, of determining the shares of the upper and the 
lower strata of society, of choosing between a proportional and 
a progressive rate of taxation, or of exempting the minimum of 
subsistence, etc. — in all these cases we have to deal with prob- 
lems of justice. Whenever we investigate the principles which 
govern the relations of the individual to the community and 
which underlie the duty of the citizen to pay taxes to state and 
locality ; whenever we seek to determine whether public enter- 
prises are to be conducted gratuitously or in return for fees, — 
i.e., are to be supported by the community or by its individual 
members, — we have again to deal with problems of justice. 
And, finally, we are once more confronted with questions of 
justice when we discuss in their mutual interdependence the 
financial relations of the different public corporations, the nar- 
rower and the wider circles of civic life, — town, city, county, 
state, nation, — in order to grasp the varying financial capacity 
of the single divisions of the commonwealth, regarded as organic 
portions of a greater whole. 

On the other hand we have to deal with problems of expedi- 
ency, when the manifold forms of taxation, as seen especially in 
the familiar distinction between direct and indirect taxes, are 
considered with a view to lessening the difficulties produced by 
the opposition of private interests to public demands. The dis- 
turbances in the business life of the individual citizen as well as 
the curtailment of his private enjoyments ; the diminution of 
the sums destined for the present or future purposes of each 
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household ; the emotions excited by this opposition of public 
burdens to private life, more or less active resistance, more or 
less joyful readiness; this or that degree of insight into the 
necessity of taxes, a riper or a cruder political consciousness, — 
these, in weighing the different forms of taxation, are the deci- 
sive considerations. The problem here is : to reduce the friction 
between the individual and the state in raising the requisite 
sums by taxation. But since every addition to the amount 
raised brings additional friction, growing needs on the part of 
the treasury make the question of the expediency of the various 
forms of taxation more and more important. New forms become 
necessary; old forms become unserviceable or need repair; a 
variety of forms must be combined in the same tax system, 
because each particular form is in itself imperfect and must be 
supplemented by other forms. 

In a practical discussion of the reform of taxation these two 
points of view are generally connected with each other, for the 
simple reason that every modification in our idea of justice forces 
us to seek for an expedient form, not to be found off-hand among 
the forms already established. At all events, questions of both 
kinds are suggested by the experience of Switzerland during the 
last twenty or thirty years with its income and property taxes. 

It has often been said that Switzerland is a political trial- 
field, whose experiments are instructive for the constitutional 
and administrative organization of other countries. This is 
especially true of the most recent period, during which the 
habitual demands of modern democracy have been realized in 
the small cantons, and, to some extent, in the confederation, with 
a rich variety of detail. The situation is the more interesting 
because these modern experiments are connected again with old 
institutions partially preserved to this day, particularly with the 
old democratic assemblies (Landsgemeinderi) of the original can- 
tons. This gives us an instructive opportunity to compare the 
old and the new democracy. 

Among the cantons which have afforded a field for the new 
democratic experiments, the canton of Zurich stands foremost ; 
and the importance attributed to income and property taxes in 
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the modern democratic programme is shown by the fact that in 
this very canton the attempts at tax reform have been directed 
more especially and exclusively than in any other towards devel- 
oping the income and property taxes for state and locality. 
Indeed, there is perhaps no second case in the civilized world 
where this form of taxation has been exploited to such a degree, 
as regards both the amounts imposed and the suddenness of the 
progression. 

In the following pages, therefore, the experiences of Zurich 
will be subjected to an investigation, which is facilitated for the 
writer by the fact that he lived in Zurich for a number of years 
and studied the working of the system on the ground. The 
importance of the Zurich experiences for America in particular 
has become clear to him from several contributions to the 
Political Science Quarterly, but above all from a perusal 
of Professor Ely's recent work on taxation. 1 

II. 

State revenues, like the state itself, develop through a series 
of stages ; beginning as in all historic progress with the simplest 
form and rising to the more complex. We have the simplest form 
where the community owns property and manages it like a pri- 
vate person for the satisfaction of the common needs. A step 
further leads to those exclusive or monopolistic methods of gain, 
which draw from the citizens public revenues in a disguised 
form, maintaining the private relations of service and counter 
service (payment). After these come, as a further and higher 
step, imposts on various articles of consumption and exchange, 
justified at first, if possible, by advantages accruing to private 
individuals. Finally then, the duty to pay taxes — again pre- 
pared by intermediate steps — dares to assert itself openly, and 
to appeal to the ability of the citizen. The symptoms of his 
ability, again, are only gradually and slowly disclosed to the 
public eye ; the most palpable at first, the least evident last. 

In reference to the practicability of income taxes, Adam 

1 Taxation in American States and Cities, T. Y. Crowell, N.Y., 1888. 
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Smith still held a very circumspect opinion, which, like many 
of his other doctrines, influenced the opinions of political econo- 
mists for a long time. Smith, in full conformity with the Eng- 
lish legislation of his time, is willing to admit a tax on rent, 
but on the other hand he opposes taxation of other income. 
"Land," he says, 1 "can never be a secret," and "is a subject 
which cannot be removed." On the other hand : 

The whole amount of the capital stock which a man possesses is 
almost always a secret ... An inquisition into every man's private cir- 
cumstances . . . would be a source of such continual and endless 
vexation as no person could support. 

And further : 

The proprietor of stock is properly a citizen of the world, and is not 
necessarily attached to any particular country. He would be apt to 
abandon the country in which he was exposed to a vexatious inquisition 

He goes on to say : 

The nadons, accordingly, who have attempted to tax the revenue 
arising from stock, instead of any severe inquisition of this kind, have 
been obliged to content themselves with some very loose and therefore 
more or less arbitrary estimation. The extreme inequality and uncer- 
tainty of a tax assessed in this manner, can be compensated only by 
its extreme moderation ; in consequence of which every man finds him- 
self rated so very much below his real revenue, that he gives himself 
little disturbance though his neighbor should be rated somewhat lower. 

In order to prove this, Smith gives illustrations from Hamburg, 
from Zurich and from other Swiss cantons. 

The opinion of Smith, influential as it was in theory and 
practice, nevertheless did not prevent one of Smith's warmest 
supporters, the younger Pitt, from introducing the income and 
property tax into England, almost during the life of Smith 
himself. At the same time not only did Pitt defend this tax as 
an extraordinary war tax, but a statesman and financier of a 
much later date, Thiers, has maintained in our own time the 

1 Wealth of Nations, book v, chap. 2 
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point of view that "l'impdt indirect est celui des peuples les 
plus avanc^s dans la civilisation, tandisque l'impdt direct est 
celui des peuples barbares." x 

What a contrast to these views is presented by the most 
recent theories and practical experiments ! And how is this 
contradiction to be explained ? It is to be explained by the 
different influences exerted at different times and in different 
minds by the considerations of justice on the one hand and by 
the considerations of expediency on the other. It is to be 
explained by the opposition of idealism and realism, which 
makes itself felt in taxation as in all political matters. There 
are epochs and circumstances that afford a wider field for ideal- 
ism, while under other conditions and at other times realism 
gains the upper hand. The great and impressive movement of 
democracy in our century has materially aided in forcing the 
ideals of justice into the foreground, especially, of course, in 
those states where the social and political conditions have been 
the most favorable. If the pioneer efforts of the physiocrats 
to establish justice in taxation, freed from the errors of the 
first conception, were to be carried out to the consequences 
demanded by the advancing force of the democratic spirit, it 
was not possible to stop at the empiricism of Adam Smith, 
still less to find satisfaction in the realism of Thiers. 

The democratic movement of Europe has commonly formu- 
lated its demands in the matter of taxation in such wise as to 
reverse the ideas of Thiers regarding barbarism and civilization. 
It has regarded as barbaric the method of taxation which Thiers 
ascribes to civilized peoples, and its ideas of progressive civiliza- 
tion in the tax system have taken the direction which Thiers 
called barbaric. It has desired a readjustment of the equities 
between the " haves " and the " have-nots," the well-to-do and 
the needy classes of society ; and in this endeavor it has post- 
poned, for the time, the question of practicability. Thiers and 
his compeers denied that any juster system was needed, and 
laid stress on convenience in collection. 

Those who were not content with this, and who desired a 

x Compare citation in yournal des £conomistes, annee 1 884, septembre, p. 437. 
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reform in the direction of justice, could not realize their desire 
on the lines of indirect taxation. If the old idea of taxation 
according to ability, contained for centuries in laws and consti- 
tutions, was to become a fact, it was not sufficient to reform the 
system of indirect taxation according to the ideas of the time, 
it was necessary also to supplement it with something else. VVe 
can do perfect justice to the variety of economic forces in the 
modern state only by levying taxes calculated to reach those of 
larger faculty. And this is the task of progressive income and 
property taxes. 

III. 

The principle of the progressive arrangement of taxes is no 
new thing in legislation. The classic example afforded by 
Solon is familiar ; and for centuries isolated cases have not 
been wanting of theorists who have declared in favor of progres- 
sion. At the same time it is only recently, and notably in 
German science, that this principle has been generally ac- 
cepted, as a result of exhaustive discussion. Of cardinal 
importance was the recognition that the progressive principle 
had found its way, as it were unconsciously, into legislation 
before it had been accepted by theory. The concessions in 
favor of the small and middle incomes made by the English 
income and property tax, as well as those made by the Prussian 
class and income tax, 1 (to mention only these two laws in lieu 
of many other examples,) amount more or less clearly to the 
recognition of the principle that it is not just to tax all incomes 
at the same rate — although the consequences of this principle 
were drawn here at first only hesitatingly. The chief thing is 
agreement on the principle; a secondary but nevertheless an 
important question touches the degree to which the progressive 
principle is to be realized in practice. A mathematically exact 
norm for this degree will never be possible, and agreement 
between the different interests as to the just rate of progression 
will consequently always remain a difficult matter. But this is 
true in all political matters, and is moreover in unison with the 

1 Klassen- und Einkommeusteuer. 
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principle which Montesquieu expressed in the beautiful sen- 
tence : " En naissant on contracte envers la patrie une dette 
immense, dont on ne peut jamais s'acquitter," * and which the 
English naturalist, Huxley, has recently repeated in brilliant 
and striking form. 2 The rate of the progression depends most 
closely on the form which the taxes take. Progression is pos- 
sible in a system composed entirely of indirect taxes. The 
total exemption of all articles of consumption which satisfy the 
wants of the majority, and the heavy taxation of all articles of 
luxury, would be an attempt to realize the progressive principle 
in taxes on consumption pure and simple. At the same' time 
the practical difficulties of such an attempt, especially in the 
face of large financial needs, would soon demonstrate the inade- 
quacy of so one-sided a system, and lead to the necessity of 
progressive income taxes. And this, in fact, is coming more 
and more to be the case in England, Germany, Switzerland, 
and other countries. 

The distinction between property taxes and income taxes is 
not necessarily associated with the taxation of income, however 
rapid the progression ; but on the other hand the term " prop- 
erty and income tax " does not necessarily mean anything 
different from an income tax. These terms, in fact, are used 
differently in different countries. In England the idea was and 
is simply this : " that a general tax shall be imposed upon all 
the leading branches of income" — as Pitt 3 said in his speech 
of December 3, 1798, explaining the reasons for the new bill. 
Adolph Wagner is right in saying that the name "property 
and income tax " is not correct ; for this phrase, correctly 
used, indicates a different rate for different classes of income, 
according as they are derived from property or from gains 
independent of property, as the income of physicians, law- 
yers, engineers, state officials, corporation officers, etc. Such 
a distinction, however, is drawn in England only for the pur- 

1 Esprit des Lois, Hvre v, chap. 3. 

2 The Struggle for Existence, in The Nineteenth Century, February, 1888. See 
especially pp. 177, 178. 

8 Speeches of the Right Hon. William Pitt in the House of Commons, 2d ed., vol. 
ii, p. 432. 
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pose of assessing the taxable income, not for the purpose of 
applying different rates of taxation. In Prussia and other 
German states, as in England, the principle prevails of bur- 
dening equally all kinds of income. But in Germany, in 
distinction from the English usage, the misleading term "prop- 
erty and income tax " is avoided. 

In Switzerland, on the other hand, it is now customary not 
only to use the term "property and income tax," but also 
in all cases to connect with it the meaning that income from 
property is to be burdened more heavily than income from per- 
sonal exertion. Even in this sense the expression is incorrect ; 
for the proper distinction is not that commonly drawn in the 
Swiss laws, and especially in Zurich, between property and 
income ; but, since income is taxed in both cases, the true 
distinction is between property-income and personal income. 
The use of the term "property and income tax" is simply a 
concession to the current usage, lacking in logical precision, 
and a naive expression of the actual historical development — 
since in former times only such income was taxed as was de- 
rived from property. 

German science is coming to recognize, more and more 
generally, the justice of the distinction commonly made in the 
tax laws of the Swiss cantons. The basis of this distinction is 
the conviction that income from property is really better able 
to pay taxes than is income from earnings. This principle is 
beginning to make its way into German tax legislation also. 
As early as 1847 the Prussian government introduced into the 
United Diet a bill providing that funded income should pay a 
higher tax rate than unfunded income — which, however, was 
rejected. 

I need not explain to American readers the peculiar compli- 
cation which exists between the old property tax and the in- 
come tax demanded of late. It suffices to refer to the work of 
Professor Ely : whatever additions may be necessary will find 
their natural place in the course of the ensuing discussion. 
There is one matter, however, which must be brought out here 
— a matter of great importance for every marked development 
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of the income tax, and of especial importance for the democratic 
states of the present age. Adam Smith touched upon it in the 
passage cited above, although he failed to draw the more pro- 
found conclusions of his observations. By way of explaining and 
reconciling with his own sceptical view of income taxes the fact 
that such taxes existed in certain small states (a fact which 
seemed to make against his theory), Smith says of Hamburg, 
among other things : 

The tax is generally supposed to be paid with great fidelity. In a 
small republic, where the people have entire confidence in their magis- 
trates, are convinced of the necessity of the tax for the support of the 
state, and believe that it will be faithfully applied to that purpose, such 
conscientious and voluntary payment may sometimes be expected. 

He says in a similar strain, of a tax in Holland : 

It was in general supposed to have been paid with great fidelity. The 
people had at that time the greatest affection for their new government, 
which they had just established by a general insurrection. 

On the one hand, then, the odium attaching to the "inquisi- 
tion into every man's private circumstances " and the danger of 
the flight of capital to foreign states ; on the other hand, certain 
feelings of another kind, such as patriotism, insight into the 
necessity of the tax, etc. : one set of considerations against the 
income tax, another in its favor. This antithesis becomes 
intelligible if we keep in view the ethical considerations which 
lie back of every system of taxation, the income tax included. 
This is the cardinal point ; modern political life everywhere 
forces it upon our consideration — most clearly in the democratic 
republics of Switzerland. At present the most enthusiastic 
supporters of the income tax are far too apt to forget that the 
successful operation of such a tax depends upon the presence 
of certain conditions, or else, in opposition to Adam Smith, to 
regard the favorable conditions as the rule, not as the exception. 
But the question whether they are the rule or the exception can 
be answered only on the basis of a wide experience, and it 
seems that the experience of our century does not by any 
means invariably support Adam Smith's opponents. 
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It is true that we notice, in the development of modern tax 
systems, a constantly increasing resort to income taxes ; but 
in the practical operation of these taxes we also notice difficul- 
ties, to which the radical theory, for the most part, assigns too 
little weight. Our generation indeed displays an unmistakable 
increase of political consciousness; but at the same time the 
decomposing forces of the new society are manifesting them- 
selves — the forces that have dissolved the old groups and 
created new and larger relations. The greater the territory of 
a community and the number of its citizens, the wider is the 
interval that separates the interests of the individual from the 
interests of the whole. The intensity, moreover, of the modern 
struggle for gain and enjoyment has rendered the sense of 
individual interest more acute and the citizen more prone to 
subordinate the demands of the community to his private 
advantage. In this regard it is an instructive experience that, 
in America, "the larger the city, the smaller the proportion 
of personalty reached." 1 

IV. 

Let us now turn to the Swiss experiences. There is a great 
contrast between those property and income taxes of the Swiss 
cantons, especially of Zurich, about which Adam Smith wrote, 
and the development of the same taxes in the last twenty to 
thirty years. Formerly these taxes were not permanent ; they 
were extraordinary taxes, levied only for especial emergencies. 
Moreover, they were mostly of moderate amount. Above all, 
the raising of the tax was facilitated by those old-time feelings 
and opinions which Smith mentions with praise as exceptionally 
favorable conditions. All this has been changed — at all events 
in those cantons in which the modern development first began 
and has had time to work itself out. In no canton is the change 
more complete than in Zurich. The decisive impulse to this 
change came from the enormous increase of the financial needs 
of canton and commune — an increase which everywhere char- 
acterizes the modern development of public finance. There are 

1 Ely, Taxation, pp. 158, 172. 
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indeed certain cantons which still adhere to the older traditions, 
and which form an interesting contrast to the modern devel- 
opment. They still base their budget chiefly on the yield of 
the public domain and similar old-fashioned sources of revenue. 
Graubunden, e.g., learned the necessity of regular taxes only 
about thirty years ago, and to the small amount which it thus 
raises this ancient canton still applies the significant name of 
"deficit." 

The salt monopoly (Salzregal) exists in all the cantons as a 
survival of the older period, and is exploited in the old-time 
fashion, with a disregard of all but fiscal interests more or less 
complete in proportion as the cantons adhere to old-time usages. 
But the more the views of modern times force their way in, the 
more it loses its fiscal character and is administered as a mo- 
nopoly for the public good with small net profits. So especially 
in Zurich. In general, indeed, the inroads of modern radicalism 
are making indirect taxes more and more unpopular. A gener- 
ation ago, the constitution of the canton of Aargau (February 
22, 1852) provided, in article 26: "New indirect taxes, in addi- 
tion to those at present existing, can be introduced only by a 
constitutional provision." On the other hand, reference is made 
to "direct taxation" as the normal means of satisfying the 
wants of canton and commune, in case "the yield of the public 
property and the legal revenues do not suffice." At the meet- 
ings of public societies, congresses and the like, and in the 
corresponding organs of the press, it is proclaimed with even 
greater emphasis : 

At the bar of science, indirect taxation has long been arraigned and 
condemned. Accordingly it cannot and will not much longer remain 
doubtful, that the suppression of indirect taxes is a demand of the times. 

In view of the rapid increase of financial needs in canton and 
commune it is in fact already impossible, on grounds of financial 
technique, to raise the large sums required by means of indirect 
taxation. Two different tendencies, accordingly, are leading to 
the same result, vis. to the introduction of heavy direct taxation : 
first, the change of opinion concerning the equities ; and sec- 
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ondly, the greatly increased demand, which is itself the product 
of advanced views regarding the duties of state and community. 
Both tendencies form part of the general democratic drift of the 
age. First, the effort is to remove the burdens from the shoul- 
ders of the majority of the people and to put them on the 
shoulders of the wealthy ; secondly, an attempt is made to ren- 
der the public organs of state and community serviceable to the 
interests of the majority in a greater degree than formerly 
through improved institutions of learning, means of communica- 
tion, etc. 

This democratic movement has gone furthest in the canton 
of Zurich, whose constitution of April 18, 1869, promulgates 
the following characteristic principles : 

Art. 28. The people exercises the legislative power in conjunction 
with the cantonal council. 

Art. 30. The popular vote on the legislative acts of the cantonal 
council {referendum) takes place twice a year, in spring and autumn. 

Among the economic principles (article 19) are to be noticed : 

All persons liable to taxation must contribute to the burdens of state 
and community in proportion to the means at their disposal. 

The property and income tax is to be arranged according to classes 
on the principle of moderate and just progression. 

Property of small value belonging to persons unable to work, as well 
as that part of all incomes which is absolutely necessary to life, is 
exempt. 

The progression shall not exceed five times the simple rate in the 
case of income nor double the simple rate in the case of property. 

Property can be assessed only proportionally for local burdens. 

The state levies a tax on inheritances progressively according to the 
remoteness of relationship and the size of the inheritance. 

No new taxes on the consumption of necessities can be introduced. 
The salt tax is to be reduced forthwith. 

Besides the laws reducing the price of salt and regulating the 
tax on inheritances, the chief laws passed to carry these consti- 
tutional provisions into effect are : the " law concerning the 
property, income, and active-citizen tax" 1 of 1870, and the 
" law concerning localities " 2 of 1875. 

1 Gesetz betreffend die Vermogens-, Einkommens- und Aktivbiirgersteuer. 

2 Gesetz betreffend das Gemeindewesen, 
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With unintentional humor, the law of 1870 begins with the 
words which characterized the income taxes of the old state : 

In so far as the yield of the public domain and the other legal revenues 
do not suffice to cover the state expenses, a property, income, and active- 
citizen tax is levied, whose amount is determined by the cantonal coun- 
cil from time to time on fixing the estimates. 

The real content of the law is as follows : First, the progres- 
sive scale. This is copied from the tax law of Solon, which 
was based on the " principle consistent with the character of a 
humane legislator" that 

the smaller the income of a citizen, the less in proportion should the 
state take from an equally large part of it, compared with the higher 
income of another citizen. For every citizen must first obtain a main- 
tenance for himself and his family, and the poor man, compared with 
his richer neighbor, suffers if he be taxed in the same proportion, and 
at the same rate. 

This principle might be carried into effect in two ways : 

either by the poorer class paying a smaller portion of their property 
than the higher, ... or by the taxable capital being so rated, that only 
a part of the property of the lower class should be considered taxable. 
The first method is of difficult management, the second is much the 
more judicious. The government of the state knows what is the sum 
total of the whole taxable capital of the country and its own wants, and 
can at a single survey determine what portion of the taxable capital is to 
be demanded. 1 

In the tax law of Zurich the scale of progression is fixed 
according to this method ; with one scale for property, and a 
second scale, connected with the first, for personal income. 

The rate for the property tax is so fixed that of the first 
20,000 francs of each individual mass of property only five- 
tenths is put in the tax lists, of the succeeding 30,000 francs 
only six-tenths, of the next 50,000 francs only seven-tenths, of 
the next 100,000 francs only eight-tenths, of the next succeed- 
ing 200,000 francs only nine-tenths, and only the surplus over 
and above the sum last mentioned is entered at the full amount. 
We have here a relief in favor of the smaller property, which 

1 August Bcickh, Public Economy of the Athenians, pp. 649-650 (Amer. Ed.). 
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in the case of the smallest property amounts to one-half of the 
total sum, — a relief which did not exist in the older tax laws of 
Zurich (1832 and 1861). The amount of the tax to be levied 
is fixed annually by the cantonal council on motion of the 
government. 

The second scale, for personal income, is connected with the 
first scale in such wise that, according to the provision of the 
law, two francs are paid as taxes on each hundred of the income 
rate wherever one franc is paid on a thousand of the property 
rate ; which means that the average income from property is 
assumed to be five per cent. The scale of the rate for personal 
income is then developed in much more rapid progression. In 
the first place, the minimum of existence declared exempt by the 
constitution of 1869 is interpreted to include, for every income, 
the first 500 francs. Of the succeeding 1 500 francs only two- 
tenths is to be put into the tax lists, of the next 1 500 francs 
only four-tenths, of the next 3000 francs only six-tenths, of the 
next 4000 francs only eight-tenths, the full rate beginning with 
amounts above 10,500 francs. In the income tax, as in the 
property tax, the relief accrues to every individual income, no 
matter how large. With the rate as it stands since 1 877 (four 
per mill) an income of 50,000-100,000 francs pays almost eight 
per cent, but an income of 2000 francs only one and a fifth 
per cent. 

This is the state tax, which supplies the wants of the can- 
tonal treasury. In addition to this the communal law of 1875, 
following the older laws, provides, in paragraph 132 on the tax 
system of the communes, that the taxes on property, house- 
hold, and individual shall be laid in the proportion of one 
franc per 1000 francs of property, one franc per household, and 
one franc per individual. From this it follows that a household 
with 20,000 francs personal income and with no other property 
than property in use (utensils, books, apparel, etc) does not pay 
more to the community than a poor day-laborer with a house- 
hold of his own. It is the system of the American property 
tax, 1 which was roughly adapted to earlier conditions but is 

1 Ely, Taxation, p. 289. 
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obviously unjust to-day. It is an exaggeration of the relatively 
just idea that, as compared with income, property is simply to 
be more heavily taxed. This injustice has been recognized 
recently in the official Swiss documents, e.g., in a report of the 
federal commission of experts on the finances of Winterthur. 



V. 

Let us now examine the amounts raised by taxation under 
this law, and compare them with the receipts of previous years. 

Since 1832, i.e., since the liberal era which followed the July 
revolution in Zurich, there exists in that canton a "property 
and income tax " levied annually. In the preceding years 
1803-1831, only extraordinary taxes of this kind had been 
levied, amounting, on an average of the twenty-eight years, to 
only 73,000 francs. The new tax of 1832 brought in, during 
the years 1836-1843, an average of 220,000 francs, with total 
treasury receipts of 1,100,000 francs, — that is, one fifth. 

In 1878 it was otherwise. The receipts of the canton have 
now increased to more than fivefold (5,753,000 francs). Of 
this the property and income tax alone brings in 3,118,000 
francs, i.e., more than fourteen times as much as in 1 836-1 843. 

There has been a similar increase in the communes. In 
addition to the income from some 55 millions of public com- 
munal property, there were raised in taxes : in 1866, 983,621 
francs; 1875, 4,084,993 francs; 1880, 5,932,133 francs. The 
cantonal tax rate was and is four per mill ; the communal tax 
rate varies up to ten per mill of property and above, rising in 
most cases to six or seven per mill. In a number of communes 
in the canton of Zurich, and in neighboring cantons, the finances 
have been brought to the verge of ruin, owing to peculiar 
obligations entered into for railway construction which resulted 
in loss. 

The following statistical table shows the great height of 
property and income taxes in a number of cantons, — Zurich 
always at the top. 
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In 1 88 1 a man with 3000 francs personal income and 60,000 
francs property had to pay in ten cantonal capitals : 



Communal 
Tax. 



State 
Tax. 



Total 
(francs). 



Basel (Baselstadt) 
Liestal (Baselland) 

Solothurn 

Aarau (Aargau) . . 
Schaffhausen . . . 

St. Gallen 

Glarus 

Bern 

Lucerne 

Zurich 



16.00 
166.00 
172.00 
252.00 

i77-S° 
198.50 
200.10 

i6S-7S 
336.00 

359-6° 



80.00 



94.80 

82.80 

126.25 

165.75 

197.30 



96.00 
166.00 
172.00 
252.00 
272.30 
281.30 
326.35 

33 x -5° 
336.00 

556-9° 



Many communes in the canton of Zurich have higher taxes 
than the capital ; so, e.g., the so-called Ausgemeinden (suburbs) 
of the city of Zurich : Hottingen, 384 francs ; Fluntern, 420 
francs ; Aussersihl, 480 francs. 

We see from the above list that in 1881, in several cantons, 
the communes had high property taxes, while no property taxes 
were levied for the canton ; so in Baselland, Solothurn, Aargau, 
Lucerne. 

Not only is the burden of taxation in the canton of Zurich 
and in several other cantons absolutely large, but quite the 
greater part is direct taxation : the indirect taxes levied for 
commune, canton and confederation are relatively small. Reck- 
oning together all communal and cantonal taxes paid by an 
inhabitant of Zurich, the average sum per capita is thirty-two 
francs in direct taxes and but two francs in indirect taxes. 
Adding to these the indirect taxes levied for the confederation 
(principally import duties), we obtain an additional sum of 
seven and a half francs per capita. Altogether, therefore, fully 
three-fourths is raised in the form which corresponds to the 
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demands of modern radicalism — by income and property taxes. 
The question is : What have been the experiences under this 
system, and what do these experiences teach, as regards Swit- 
zerland and as regards other countries ? 



VI. 

The question, what amount of taxes can be raised in a certain 
form and under given circumstances, is one that can be answered 
only empirically. For, in the first place, the economic condi- 
tions, the amount of wealth and the extent to which it is diffused 
among the population are decisive. Secondly, under economic 
conditions in other respects equal, very much depends on the 
constitution of the state, on the feelings of the population, on 
its contentment with the political conditions. Thirdly, the 
weight of a burden of taxation is not a mechanical fact, but a 
psychological and moral phenomenon ; in last instance the feel- 
ing of the citizen is decisive as regards the relation of the 
burden of taxation to the personal forces that sustain it. And 
if, after considering all these things, a sound conclusion has 
been happily reached, this conclusion is valid only for the par- 
ticular state and country, not for every other state. We must 
unfortunately renounce the hope of discovering definite doc- 
trines of easy and universal applicability. I believe, neverthe- 
less, that the experiences of Switzerland yield some results that 
are instructive to the rest of the world. 

If we examine the figures tabulated above, and observe the 
importance which (by their showing) the income and property 
tax has attained in the state and local economy of Zurich and 
other Swiss cantons, we must in the first place acknowledge 
that these experiences far exceed all that could have been 
expected, according to Adam Smith, from such a system of 
taxation. Apart from a few isolated exceptions, it does not 
seem to be true, here, that the " proprietor of stock is properly 
a citizen of the world " ; in other words cases of " tax dodging " 
{Steuerflucht is the Swiss term) have been rare, and the 
cosmopolitanism which Adam Smith ascribed to the capitalist 
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has until now been regularly overcome by the affection of the 
Swiss for their fatherland. Nor has the other assertion of 
Adam Smith found confirmation, that the " inquisition into 
every man's private circumstances," necessarily connected with 
such a tax, " would be a source of such continual and endless 
vexation as no person could support." The Swiss cantons of 
to-day have not been satisfied " with some very loose and . . . arbi- 
trary estimation, . . . compensated by the extreme moderation " 
of the tax; and yet, up to the present time, they have "sup- 
ported " the tax pretty well. Still less true, according to these 
Swiss experiences, is the assertion of Thiers ; unless, indeed, 
we ascribe to the words " barbarism " and " civilization " an 
exceedingly unusual meaning. 

No, we cannot refrain from recognizing the fact that in the 
Swiss tax system (and the experience of Great Britain and 
the German states has been analogous) great progress has been 
made as against old-time ideas and the older theory. 

But here also, as is usually the case, the progress has been 
one-sided, and gives rise to divers doubts which remind us again 
of the words of Adam Smith. There is scarcely another point 
in the organism of the state where the circulus vitiosus of radi- 
cal democracy can be recognized so clearly as in taxation and 
the organs of taxation. Inasmuch as democracy makes the 
collective will of the individual citizens master of the constitu- 
tion and administration, what the state accomplishes can never 
transcend the will of these citizens or of their majority. It fol- 
lows from this, so far as taxation is concerned, that all political 
control over the collection of taxes remains dependent on the 
will of the tax payers ; and therefore that the degree of readi- 
ness to pay taxes that already exists can hardly be increased by 
public control. Every attempt of this nature will be rendered 
nugatory by the popular will ; either through the rejection of 
laws designed to meet the difficulty, or through the paralyzing 
of the law's enforcement by democratic influences. 

Social democracy tries to escape from this dilemma by giving 
taxation a form which vests one social class with the power to 
determine the will of the state, and imposes upon another class 
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the duty of paying the taxes. The majority, possessing little 
or nothing, determines the will of the state, makes the laws, 
administers the collection of the taxes ; on the other hand, the 
possessing minority alone pays the taxes. In this path, if it 
were logically followed, an apparent solution of the conflict 
would indeed be found. A social democratic proletariat, making 
use of universal suffrage, votes itself free from taxation by 
a generous measurement of the minimum of existence, and 
passes a Draconian tax law for the " rich " — a law whose exe- 
cution is carefully watched over by the proletariat. 

It will readily be apprehended to what moral and political 
degradation this ideal points. Switzerland, happily, notwith- 
standing her radical constitution, is still far removed from such 
a peril. It is true, indeed, that in certain portions of the can- 
ton of Zurich and other cantons, the industrial proletariat has 
recently grown in strength ; but on the whole Switzerland is 
still to-day what the social democrats despise so heartily — a 
bourgeois republic. Moderate property is still, and probably 
will be for a long time, the dominant element in Swiss society. 
Even the Zurich tax law, which, as we have seen, is in part 
rapidly progressive, takes care that the small property owner 
shall feel his share of the weight of taxation ; in other words, 
that the first principles of political ethics shall be preserved in 
the field of taxation. 

But it is precisely this fact that produces laxity in the meas- 
ures to control the assessment of taxes. Inasmuch as every law 
is subject to popular vote, it is rejected as soon as its provisions 
seem inconvenient to the majority of the people. Since the 
passage of the tax law of 1870, an attempt has been made in 
Zurich to provide for an official inventory in every case of de- 
cease, in order to control the truth of the property returns. But 
this measure has aroused a steadily increasing antagonism ; and 
the same ill fortune has befallen other measures of a similar 
nature. In this regard it is characteristic that the attempts at 
reform come from the radical democratic or social democratic 
party ; the opposition from the majority of the small, moderate, 
and large property owners. 
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As regards the actual condition of assessment, information is 
afforded by the official message which recommended to the peo- 
ple in 1 870 the taking of an official inventory. The data were 
derived from the results of the inventories taken in cases of 
judicial guardianship and in collecting the inheritance taxes. 
Although these data are not absolutely reliable, they afford an 
approximate means of forming a judgment. They show that 
the assessment for the property tax reached on the average half 
the actual amount. Mark the words — on the average. In indi- 
vidual cases, the difference varied exceedingly, from the full 
amount down to one-tenth and even less ! The corresponding 
figures for successive years give about the same result ; except 
that the difference has perhaps become less, for the reason that 
it became necessary, in view of the increasing needs and an 
unaltered tax rate, to look more sharply after the assessment. 1 

This condition is plainly not satisfactory. The " inquisition " 
which Adam Smith feared is avoided, thanks to democratic 
institutions ; but the " inequality " of the burden of taxation is 
present in a high degree in consequence of the inequality in 
honesty and in political maturity. The high rate of taxation 
makes this inequality particularly serious. 

In this connection, the fact is instructive that, since 1876, the 
canton of Zurich has not dared to increase the rate, although its 
needs have continually increased and it consequently has a 
chronic deficit. The highest endurable rate was reached in a 
few years with a sudden jump. 

VII. 

These experiences led to a change of policy. The democratic 
dogma had up to this time refused to accept indirect taxes. 
Now the difficulties of direct taxation led to the recognition of 
the relative justice and necessity of indirect taxes. In the can- 
tonal council of Zurich, movements for the introduction of new 
indirect taxes soon manifested themselves, and commissions of 

1 Whoever desires to learn the precise figures will find them, as well as fuller details 
on the whole subject, in my two works: Volkswirthschaftliche Aufsatze (Stuttgart, 
1882) and Nationalokonomische Studien (1886). 
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this body busied themselves repeatedly with investigations look- 
ing to this end. The obstacles were partly the technical diffi- 
culties presented by the introduction of new indirect imposts in 
this little community, partly the political difficulties connected 
with all popular votes on new tax laws. On the other hand, a 
prospect was opened to which the author of these lines had 
already referred in 1876, viz. an increase of the federal customs 
duties and an assignment of a portion of these duties to the 
separate cantons. 

The dominant democracy — only a few years before blindly 
devoted to the dogma of the income tax and incapable of com- 
prehending the necessity and expediency of a change of policy — 
declared, early in the year 1884, in one of its leading papers : 

The best argument for indirect taxes is the difficulty of carrying out 
the system of direct taxes in a way that is fair for all. . . . The cantons 
are at their wits' end with their policy of taxation. . . . The con- 
federation, indeed, might very reasonably introduce indirect taxes and 
thus let streams of gold flow into the twenty-five cantonal treasuries. . . . 
Perhaps the confederation will be approached by the cantons for this 
purpose ; for Noth lehrt beten} 

In other words, a veritable pater peccavi of the democratic 
radicalism. The impotence of democracy for a serious reform 
of the indirect tax system and the desire to shun the pressure 
of stricter measures — causes both of which were ultimately 
connected with the existing constitutional conditions — led the 
radicals back into paths which were supposed to have been 
abandoned for all time. Those who were accustomed to pose 
as the "friends of the people" par excellence, accepted all of 
a sudden the programme of their opponents, which they had 
so long ridiculed. 

It is indeed true that, over against the extravagant tension of 
direct taxation in canton and commune, the indirect tax system 
of the confederation, the most effective form of indirect taxation 
in Switzerland, is but scantily developed. Ten years ago, it 
was scarcely developed at all. 

1 German proverb; literally " Necessity teaches praying"; practically equivalent 
to the English " Needs must when the devil drives." Eds. 
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In direct opposition to the English customs tariff, the customs 
tariff of the Swiss confederation levies light duties on all articles, 
— duties which descend to the minimum rate of 30 centimes per 
100 kilograms for articles of prime necessity, such as wheat ; 
which tax raw materials like cotton at 60 centimes, half -manu- 
factured and entirely manufactured goods correspondingly 
higher, machines at four francs, wine at three francs, coffee 
three francs, sugar seven francs, etc. From the standpoint of 
commercial policy, this means the application of a moderate 
protective duty to all possible articles ; from the standpoint of 
financial policy, it means the raising of revenue by taxing con- 
sumption as generally as possible. Up to 1879, no one article 
of consumption was singled out for heavier taxation, as is usual 
in other customs tariffs. Even the increase of the tobacco 
duty, which was finally brought about in 1879, was only an 
isolated and modest exception. (Until 1879, tne duty on 
tobacco was seven francs, on cigars 30 francs ; since 1879, 
on tobacco 25 francs, and on cigars 100 francs.) At the pres- 
ent time, the duty on corn produces more than the duty on 
tobacco — a remarkable state of things in a democratic coun- 
try. The articles made dutiable in the English customs tariff 
produce, in Switzerland, only a quarter of the total customs 
receipts, moderate as these receipts are. 

It is clear that not only is tobacco able to bear a much greater 
burden, but also the wine duty, now not exceeding three francs 
per 100 kilograms, is susceptible of a considerable increase. 
The same is true of the beer duty, which amounted to one and 
a half francs up to 1882 and has since been raised to three 
francs, and of the duties on many other commodities. 

This conclusion (that an increase of indirect taxation is neces- 
sary) forces itself upon us, not only in view of the unavoidable 
increase in the needs of the confederation, which is compelled to 
follow the neighboring states in their increase of military ex- 
penditures, but also and especially in view of the connection of 
the federal and the cantonal tax systems. From the standpoint 
of financial technique, the confederation is the organ best adapted 
to supplement the tax systems of the cantons with indirect taxes 
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— customs duties and internal revenue. A number of years 
will elapse before the conviction of the utility of this measure 
will become sufficiently widespread to modify seriously the legis- 
lation of Switzerland. But I do not doubt that the day will 
come when this will occur. Indeed, a beginning has been made 
already, which points to a wider development in the future. 

The Swiss Federal Assembly voted, June 26, 1885, to adopt 
the following amendment to the constitution ; and the majority 
of the people ratified the amendment by the popular vote of 
October 25, 1885 : 

The confederation is authorized to make provision, by law, concern- 
ing the manufacture and sale of distilled liquors. . . . The net revenues 
derived from the taxation of the sale of distilled liquors accrue to the 
cantons in which the liquors are sold. The net revenues of the con- 
federation, derived from the inland manufacture and from the corre- 
sponding duties upon the importation of distilled liquors, are distributed 
among all the cantons in proportion to their population. Of these rev- 
enues the cantons must devote at least ten per cent to the suppression 
of alcoholism. 

To carry out this constitutional amendment the Federal 
Assembly voted, December 23, 1886, and the Swiss people 
ratified, May 15, 1887, the "federal law concerning distilled 
liquors." This law provides, in substance, as follows : 

The confederation has the exclusive right to manufacture and 
import distilled liquors. Approximately a quarter of the neces- 
sary supply is obtained by contracts with inland producers. 
The distilled liquors are sold for cash by the confederation in 
quantities of at least 150 litres. The price is fixed from time 
to time by the Federal Council. It shall not amount to less 
than 120 francs nor more than 150 francs per hectolitre of pure 
alcohol. (" Denaturalized " 1 spirits are sold at cost price for 
technical and household purposes.) The sale of distilled liquors 
in quantities of at least forty litres is a business free to all ; but 
trade in smaller quantities is subject to a license on the part of 
the cantonal authorities, and must pay to the cantons, according 

1 1.e., alcohol so treated as to prevent its use in the manufacture of beverages, 
e.g., by the addition of wood-spirits. 
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to the amount of the transactions, a tax on sales, fixed by 
the cantons until the passage of a federal law. The net profits 
of the administration of the federal monopoly are divided among 
the several cantons in proportion to the population. 

These are the main provisions of the new law. Its results 
will shortly be made public. The purposes at which it aims are 
those which have been examined in the preceding pages — 
purposes that in future, unless all the indications are fallacious, 
will play an increasingly important part in Swiss finances. 



VIII. 

Let us sum up the results of the Swiss experiences. 

The hostility of European democracy (or of those parties 
which are especially accustomed to espouse the interests of the 
lower classes) to indirect taxation is to a certain extent justified 
by history. For centuries it was the means of rolling a dis- 
proportionate burden upon the shoulders of the laboring 
classes, through taxation of the necessaries of life. If this 
was not the case everywhere and at all times, it at least 
occurred frequently and for long periods. If writings like that 
of Ferdinand Lassalle, on Indirect Taxation and the Condition 
of the Working Classes, contain frequent exaggerations, it is 
still not to be denied that they contain a kernel of justice as 
well. Not the abolition of all indirect taxes indeed, but a 
suitable correction of the component parts of the system, and 
the addition of a supplementary system of direct taxes — these 
reforms have been made necessary by the advancing recogni- 
tion of social justice in taxation. The proportion of the public 
burdens which ought to be borne by the well-to-do and the rich 
can be put upon their shoulders only by a system of income 
and property taxes. 

This system attempts to apply the old principle that with 
increasing income and property a relatively greater portion 
should be contributed to the public needs. The scale on 
which the rate of progression is to be carried out, depends natu- 
rally on changing circumstances, for which no absolute norm 
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exists. On the other hand it is a principle, recognized nearly as 
universally as the principle of progression, that the revenues 
from property should pay a higher rate than the revenues from 
personal effort, because funded income possesses much greater 
ability to pay taxes than personal income. Furthermore, the 
same reason renders it proper to supplement the property tax 
with a tax on inheritances, which seizes the property at a 
period of especial ability to pay, and which again is to be made 
progressive according to the size of the property and the 
remoteness of the relationship. 

Democracy, under favoring circumstances, has realized these 
considerations of modern justice in opposition to the system 
of indirect taxes. The canton of Zurich in first instance, the 
other cantons of Switzerland in second instance, are the field 
in which this new justice in taxation is being tested. But the 
amount and the rapid tempo of the increase of the income and 
property taxes in the state and communal budgets of Zurich 
and other cantons have led to a speedy reaction. In the radi- 
cal theory this new tax system has no limits ; in practice, 
radicalism has discovered what the limits are. There is a wide- 
spread feeling that it is impossible to go any further on the new 
road and that it is necessary to turn back to the deserted path 
of indirect taxation. 

But why is this ? And what is the real issue in this opposition 
between direct and indirect taxation ? There is now no longer 
any contest for an altered justice, such as the radicals have 
hitherto been waging against the indirect taxes. There has 
come instead a recognition of the expediency of the form in 
which the indirect taxes are levied, compared with the diffi- 
culties of highly developed income and property taxes. 

It is a question of civic maturity and of the widespread 
recognition of the necessity of paying taxes. The question has 
been answered by experience, in our thoroughly democratic 
trial-field, in a manner in no wise satisfactory. It is however 
just the fatality of a democracy that, in consequence of the 
sovereignty of the people, no other lever can be found for 
the enforcement of public duty than the will of the mass 
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itself. Just as high as is the stage of political maturity of the 
majority, just so high and not higher is the will of the law and 
its execution. 

The difficulties which spring from this relation are so great, 
as regards the assessment of direct taxes, that even in the 
monarchic states of Germany the unavoidable participation of 
the self-governing localities in the administration of the tax 
laws produces analogous results. Because it is impossible to 
attain a knowledge of the income of the citizen, from the centre 
of the state and through its officials, without calling into play 
the local aid of the community itself, the assessment is based 
principally on those democratic elements which come unchecked 
to the front in a democratic republic. The weaknesses and 
consideration for each other's weaknesses in a body of neigh- 
bors, who demand for themselves and their associates an illegal 
privilege in the payment of taxes, make themselves felt even 
in monarchic states. Recent experiences in the Prussian 
Chamber of Deputies show that here, too, the popular will, 
acting through the parliamentary power, is able to defeat legis- 
lative measures intended to secure more stringent methods of 
assessment. 

Such experiences ought not to be regarded as reasons for 
condemning the whole system of income taxation. They should 
only lead to moderation in the extension of this system, in order 
not to exaggerate its hardships. They should inspire efforts to 
promote the gradual development of insight and sense of duty 
among the citizens, as well as to improve gradually the methods 
and the execution of the methods for the collection of taxes. 
These efforts will be unsuccessful in proportion as the reformer 
intoxicates himself and others by the large phrases of radical- 
ism. They will begin to yield results as soon as he accustoms 
himself to prove by deeds the love for liberty and for country 
so often paraded in words. 

But since the demands of locality, state and nation are every- 
where increasing; and since this increase is not waiting for 
those gradual developments which ought some day to show 
themselves in the sense of duty and in the methods of direct 
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taxation, every existing state is forced to depend upon a com- 
prehensive scheme of indirect taxation. Wherever such taxes 
exist, wherever they are conveniently arranged, wherever they 
answer in the main the demands of justice, there they are to 
be preserved or to be more fully developed. Wherever they 
no longer exist, or do not yet exist, they are to be introduced. 
They are not altogether, but still to some degree, the expression 
of that deficit in the sense of public duty which we find in all 
existing states. As long as it seems desirable to a great part 
of the nation to pay their taxes in what may be called a state of 
unconsciousness ; as long as the payment of taxes is not a duty 
joyfully fulfilled but a burden gladly avoided, it will be politi- 
cally wise to take account of this fact, and to arrange the taxes, 
at least in part, with this point in view. The drowsy vapor of 
tobacco and the exhilarating stimulus of wine mitigate the pang 
of paying taxes, as the customary anaesthetics lessen the pain of 
a surgical operation. 

There remains in conclusion one warning. 

Independently of the question just discussed between direct 
and indirect taxation, the efforts of the modern radicalism to 
reform the system of taxation involve a peril worth noting. In 
Prussia, the government has been attempting for a number of 
years, principally owing to the influence of the tax-reform ideas 
of Prince Bismarck, to free the lower strata of the population 
from the direct tax 1 which has existed in Prussia since the 
beginning of this century. In this the government has only 
partially succeeded, because the majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies is not in sympathy with this policy. There is never- 
theless a prospect that, in course of time, these efforts will be 
successful. The attitude of German science is favorable to the 
plan, and that for several reasons. In the first place, the mass 
of indirect taxes which weigh upon the majority of the German 
people is already so considerable and has been so much increased 
by the recent tax reforms, especially by the new tax on brandy, 
that it seems a demand of justice to make allowance for this by 
diminishing the direct taxes. Secondly, it seems more con- 
1 The class-tax (Classensteuer), which is an embryonic income tax. 
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venient for the lower classes of the population to raise that part 
of the public burdens which they ought in justice to bear in the 
form of indirect taxes ; for it is precisely in the lower classes that 
the difficulties which stand in the way of collecting direct taxes 
become most apparent. Thirdly, even a further liberation of 
the lower classes is unattended with danger in a state which 
still possesses a strong monarchic power and a strong prepon- 
derance of the higher classes through all its political and social 
relations. 

In the democratic republics of the present day the situation 
is just the opposite. The progressive removal of all checks 
upon the power of the majority, the more and more logical 
development of the institutions of democracy, are steadily tend- 
ing to make the lower classes of the people arbiters of legislation 
and of the public needs of state and community. If now, side 
by side with this tendency, the democratic policy of taxation 
shall tend to exempt this same majority from taxation, there 
results the danger that political rights and political duties will 
be separated. The rights will be exercised by those who bear 
no burdens, and the burdens will be borne by those whom dem- 
ocratic institutions have stripped of power and placed under 
guardianship. The danger of this situation is apparent. 

For this reason the exemption of the minimum of existence 
— a dogma which I regard as questionable on general grounds — 
appears to me logically and morally indefensible in a democracy. 
For that which is true of the modern state everywhere is true 
in the highest degree of democracy, that the state is a matter of 
common interest, a commonwealth, res publico. ; and that the 
obligation to serve the state and to support the state falls on the 
shoulders of all the citizens. The separation which the theory 
of former epochs attempted to make between the man and the 
state, constructing first a life without the state and then a life 
with the state, is in itself an absurdity, and above all untenable 
for democracy. The state belongs as much to the life of every 
civilized man as his daily food, or the air ; without the state a 
civilized existence is not thinkable. The minimum of every 
moral existence includes the blessings of the state. It follows 
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that the minimum of outlay for existence must also include the 
necessary expense of the state. 

This view of the equities must win recognition above all in 
the democracy, because in the democracy the totality of citizens 
not only enjoy the services of the state, but decide as to their 
nature and direction. It is a sweet poison with which theory 
aids the rough instincts of the mass, when it offers the sovereign 
majority the doctrine of a minimum of existence exempt from 
taxation. Theory will always find its best career in prizing 
truth more highly than popularity, and in giving warning of the 
errors into which the civium ardor prava jubentium may lead. 

Gustav Cohn. 

GOttingen, January, 1889. 



